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The Church and the Consumers’ Cooperative Movement 


Following is a report of the Seminar on Consumers’ 
Cooperation held under the auspices of the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America in the First 
Baptist Church at Indianapolis, December 30, 31, 1935, 
and January 1, 1936. The purpose of the Seminar was 
twofold: (1) to hear Toyohiko Kagawa, the noted 
Christian leader of Japan, lecture on the relation of 
Christian idealism and the cooperative movement; and 
(2) to give an opportunity to study the American co- 
operative developments. 

More than 350 church officials, ministers, religious edu- 
cation workers and lay leaders from a majority of the 
Protestant bodies, and from state and city councils of 
churches, were present at the Seminar. Most of them 
had been appointed as official delegates. Over 40 officers 
of consumers’ cooperative associations in the United 
States attended, also representatives of farm bureaus, 
granges and the Farmers Educational and Cooperative 
Union, and a fraternal delegate from the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. Government officials also attended as 
observers. The Seminar was a national one, 30 states 
being represented. Arthur E. Holt of the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary presided at all sessions. James Myers, 
industrial secretary of the Federal Council carried the 
executive responsibility as secretary of the Seminar. 
Benson Y. Landis of the Department of Research and 
Education was treasurer. Rev. Clive McGuire, chairman 
Social Service Committee of the Indianapolis Federation 
of Churches was chairman of the local committee on ar- 
rangements. The members of the committee that ar- 
ranged the program were as follows: C. Rankin Barnes, 
Edmund B. Chaffee, Eleanor Copenhaver, M. A. Dawber, 
Frederick C. Eiselen, Martin Harvey, Harold O. Hatcher, 
Lawrence Hosie, William R. King, William Kopp, Gard- 
ner Lattimer, John H. Reisner, Wilbour Saunders, Anne 
Seesholtz. 

A significant feature of the Seminar was the worship 
services, led by Dr. Charles Lyon Seasholes of Dayton, 
who pointed out the religious meanings of economic rela- 
tions and particularly the spiritual significance of the co- 
operative movement. Basing his addresses on striking 
scripture passages he spoke of the folly of an acquisitive 
society and the wisdom as well as brotherliness of demo- 
cratically distributed surplus. He also pointed out valid 
techniques of Christian conflict and the wisdom of keeping 
attention fixed, like Nehemiah, upon the building of a 
better city, thus forcing any opposition to meet the church 
at constantly higher levels and on its own terms. 


The sightseeing trips to the cooperative developments 
in Indiana were of special interest. These included a co- 
operative wholesale; farm machinery and supplies; oil- 
blending plant; gas station; seed, feed and fertilizer fac- 
tory; chicken hatchery; a lumber and coal yard; a flour 
mill; a strongly developed credit union and a demonstra- 
tion in cooperative education and recreation. On these 
trips delegates were able to inquire into the problems of 
actual management and those factors which make for suc- 
cess or failure. 


Kacawa’s Key Note 


Dr. Kagawa opened the Seminar with an address and 
spoke again on the second morning. His first address 
was on “Religion and Social Reconstruction.” Dr. Ka- 
gawa said: “Capitalism as we know it today has four 
marked characteristics. (1) It is based on the profit motive. 
(2) It allows a few people who are very capable to ac- 
cumulate capital. (3) Competition makes it necessary 
and obligatory for capitalists to have concentration of 
capital. (4) There is a constant class struggle. Along 
with these conditions we have pauperism. This may be 
due to natural calamities or to physical, mental or moral 
weakness. In addition, we have the proletariat. I don’t 
know whether you like this word or not here in America. 
I understand that in this country it is not favored much, 
but this group of people is present. By the proletariat 
I mean those masses who in spite of willingness and abil- 
ity to work are nevertheless dependent on others for a 
chance to work. They are greatly affected by instability 
of income and instability of prices. Ordinarily they do 
not have adequate credit. They continually face a terri- 
ble insecurity. Unemployment is a characteristic of the 
proletariat. Where the capitalistic system is well de- 
veloped there comes a great class struggle between labor 
and capital. 


“Within capitalism there are limits to possible im- 
provement because of the inherent weaknesses which 
we have enumerated. Although you may have a sort of 
midsummer prosperity, you may lose the prosperity with- 
in a few years. Nor can we expect much by reorganizing 
the state through labor parties, social democratic parties, 
socialism or communism. Why? Because they have de- 
pended too much on economic enterprises alone. Unless 
we will find an economy that recognizes human psy- 
chology, mentality and spiritual motives, it will be very 
difficult for us to have real economic improvement. 
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“We have to recognize seven types of values: life, 
power, change and exchange, growth, selection, law, pur- 
pose. Some people think that economics must be chiefly 
concerned with food, clothing and shelter, but that is only 
the first plane. Likewise, when you change laws you are 
only touching part of the total economic enterprise. 

“Religion is primarily concerned with purpose in life 
and religion must affect all the values we have enumer- 
ated. We cannot ignore the need for adjustment in the 
monetary system or the need for a more adequate culture. 
Christianity in the early centuries had power to readjust 
economic values. Lately Christianity has not done much 
‘to readjust the economic system in terms of religious 
values. 
order to influence a world with tremendous machinery and 
equipment, a world actually suffering from plentifulness. 
In this country you have the most wonderful system of 
machinery and motor power and you are suffering from 
it. How shall Christianity change the economic system? 
Through cooperatives, which are the love principle in eco- 
nomic action. In 1844 the weavers in Rochdale, Eng., 
discovered a new method of consumers’ cooperatives. 
They returned the surplus of their enterprise to the con- 
sumers in a democratic way. Little did the Rochdale 
weavers believe that this kind of consumers’ cooperation 
would be the greatest economic movement in the world. 
It had two primary objectives: To get rid of the profit 
motive and to systematize industry. It is not necessary 
to destroy all forms of private ownership. It is not neces- 
sary to destroy the exchange system. It is not necessary 
to destroy cuiture. 

“Christianity has the wonderful law of the Golden Rule 
and the Sermon on the Mount. It is based on mutual 
service. The principle of the Cross is the basic principle 
of reconstruction in economics.” 


Tue CHRISTIAN CONSCIENCE AND COOPERATIVES 


Dr. Kagawa’s second address was entitled “The Chris- 
tian Conscience and the Cooperative Movement.” 

“My studies of various attempts at economic reorgani- 
tion, including the Zionist colonization in Palestine, the 
Russian experiment, and state socialism in other countries, 
led me to believe that we must have seven types of co- 
operatives in order to meet the basic needs of individuals. 
The cooperative movement also provides the necessary 
moral discipline for economic reconstruction. We need 
seven types of cooperatives as follows: (1) Life insur- 
ance and health insurance cooperatives. (2) Producers’ 
cooperatives. (3) Marketing cooperatives. (4) Credit 
cooperatives. (5) Mutual aid cooperatives. (6) Public 
utility cooperatives. (7) Consumers’ cooperatives. By 
these types we can build a whole system of economy. In 
Japan we have found that consumers’ cooperatives are 
the most difficult kind to organize, but consumers’ coopera- 
tives are the most essential thing. They are the most 
inclusive because within them we are dealing with the 
seven great values, 

“I am against violent revolution. I plead for the 
Christian conscience to infuse the cooperative movement 
and to create a society based on mutual aid and humani- 
tarian motives. The Rochdale principles have been 
tested for more than 90 years and have been found to be 
successful. When the Japanese Christians organize co- 
operatives they have a practical method whereby to ex- 
press their brotherhood. It is wonderful to observe the 
way the Christian conscience speaks out when coopera- 
tives are organized. 


Christianity now needs some new method in - 
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“We need cooperative trade between the nations. The 
League of Nations is very weak because it is a league of 
governments. By cooperative organization between the 
nations we can have peace because we shall have mutual 
aid. Right now we need very much an international 
bank based on cooperative principles. This bank should 
control the distribution of the gold used as currency by 
the various nations.” 


THE PRINCIPLES OF CoNSUMERS’ COOPERATION 


Under the leadership of Anthony Lehner, director of 
the educational work of the Indiana Farm Bureau Co- 
operative Association, the Seminar conducted an infor- 
mal discussion of the Rochdale principles. Mr. Lehner 
said: “The Rochdale pioneers made a significant depar- 
ture from accepted business practices. (1) They recog- 
nized people to a greater degree than capital. They said, 
one man, one vote, no voting by proxy. (2) the earn- 
ings or surplus belong to the users; they are distributed 
in accordance with the degree of patronage. (3) Capital 
has a limited earning power, usually the prevailing rate 
of interest. (4) Sales are made at prevailing prices. 
(5) Trading is done for cash only. (6) Rigid principles 
of accounting must be adopted. (7) No racial, religious 
or political discriminations should be made in member- 
ship. (8) A portion of the earnings of a cooperative 
society should be used for education.” 

What about the employe ?—was one of the first ques- 

tions raised. Mr. Lehner pointed out that in the United 
States the employes participate in patronage dividends if 
they are purchasers. In discussion it was pointed out 
that consumers’ cooperatives are generally favorable to 
labor unionism. For example, the gas station employes 
of the Indiana Farm Bureau Cooperative Association are 
members of a trade union affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. (The subject of employer- 
employe relationships is also discussed later.) How does 
one organize a consumers’ cooperative, was asked. Mr. 
Lehner replied—Get together a group of interested peo- 
ple; start studying the philosophy and the experience of 
th cooperative movement; start with an informal buying 
club and familiarize yourself with the mechanics. 
The possible political implications of strong consum- 
ers’ cooperatives were considered. The consensus 
seemed to be that cooperatives needed the protection of 
a favorable government. Likewise, the cooperatives, 
although they do not go into politics directly, are likely 
to leave their imprint on political affairs and on govern- 
ment because political action is usually determined by 
economic power. Cooperatives, it was stated in the dis- 
cussion, give the service motive a great opportunity to 
flourish. They aim at a fair distribution of income. 
They educate people in human relationships. 


CooPpERATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


Murray Lincoln of the Ohio Farm Bureau Coopera- 
tive Association stated that the purpose of both the 
church leaders and the cooperative leaders in the Semi- 
nar was to find ways and means to a better life. “As 
a people we have been noted for tremendous progress in 
mechanics, engineering and scientific discoveries but we 
have been woefully deficient in dealing with our basic 
economic and social problems. A sick and weary world 
is being told to get ready for another hell on earth. The 
indications are that our masters will force us into an- 
other war. 
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“The hopeful thing is that other questions keep com- 
ing up among the people. Why a tragic lack of food for 
people in cities when the surplus of food on the farms 
js a national problem? Why unemployment in the land 
of the greatest resources, where needs and desires are 
great? We can do a better job of managing the eco- 
nomic order and have greater peace and happiness. We 
are rebelling against restricting abundance, practised 
alike by labor, industry and agriculture. Have we the 
ability to open the floodgates of plenty? An economy 
of scarcity has conditioned us, yet we must get ready for 
abundance. “There is yet time but not too much.’—to 
quote Edward A. Filene. 


“In Ohio the farmers have led the way for coopera- 
tive action because they got hit first. Their slump began 
in 1920. Now the rest of you have come down into the 
cellar with us. Apparently it takes tragedy to force us 
to do what we should have done in the name of brother- 
hood. Happily, consumers’ cooperation appears now 
to be a movement of the masses. (1) We need to edu- 
cate the people by both mass meetings and small study 
groups. Here the church can help in a peculiar way. 
It can bring people together to discuss. (2) We need 
to put our purchasing power through cooperative chan- 
nels. Through cooperatives we buy what people want 
and ought to have. We buy in accordance with known 
demand. In the Middlewest it has been found that gaso- 
line and oil cooperatives are good ways to begin. But 
cooperatives are not the mere handling of goods. Co- 
operation cures as it pays. (3) We need cooperative 
insurance. In this realm we need action as never before. 
Here is something in which everybody has an interest. 
Automobile liability insurance carried on cooperatively 
has demonstrated that great savings can be made. In 
Ohio the Farm Bureau Mutual Automobile Insurance 
Co. has demonstrated that it can save 40 per cent of the 
cost on automobile liability business; the company now 
has assets of $4,000,000 and holds 160,000 policies. 
(4) Credit unions should be organized. These are very 
important. Consumers must eventually control the 
credit system. 


“To carry out this program we need a leadership that 
has ideals and consecration. The experiments and the 
tests have been made. We can establish economic democ- 
racy through the cooperative movement. If we would 
preserve political democracy we had better establish 
economic democracy.” 

I. H. Hull, president of National Cooperatives and gen- 
eral manager of the Indiana Farm Bureau Cooperative 
Association described other developments of the coopera- 
tive movement in the United States. 

“We are in a history-making epoch. It seems the 
churches are about to catch the vision and to cooperate. 
The consumers’ cooperative movement is an exemplifica- 
tion and a practical application of the Golden Rule itself. 
We are frequently asked, ‘Can you make a success of a 
business without the drive for profit? In Indianapolis 
we have seen the headquarters of an enterprise which has 
already made the demonstrations. It can be done with- 
out private profits. In Indiana the State Farm Bureau 
and the county units have carried on throughout the de- 
pression years with no failures. Ten years ago we 
started with a debt of over $12,000. We have paid 
patronage dividends of over $1,000,000. The state whole- 
sale organization has today a net worth of over $500,000. 
The county units combined have a net worth of over 
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$1,500,000. The greatest thing has been training people 
how to cooperate. The finest products of cooperatives 
are the cooperators. 


“Another important element is that we assure 92,000 
people of high quality in their products. For example, 
we sell them oil that is sure to protect their motors. We 
are an association operated by people for their own serv- 
ice. Officers of cooperatives are preparing themselves as 
business administrators. They are trying to grow with 
experience. In time they could take over the whole eco- 
nomic order. In the United States the moral forces have 
a choice between repeating history, with its crises, uncer- 
tainties and concentration of wealth, and an opportunity 
to support a more sensible and a more intelligent way. 
Cooperative Sweden brings us many lessons. They are 
grappling with the business cycle. They have dealt with 
unemployment. Their people have a greater security than 
we have.” 

In the United States today there are about 7,000 con- 
sumers’ cooperative societies doing a business of over 


$1,000,000 a day. 


CooPERATION IN EvuROPE 


Howard A. Cowden, secretary-treasurer of National 
Cooperatives, described visits to important associations in 
Europe. “A visit to an exhibition of products manufac- 
tured by the consumers’ cooperatives of England revealed 
on display clocks, rugs, paint, silk stockings, shirts, over- 
alls, shoes, tea, bread, candy, printing, furniture, clothing. 

“Consumers in England are accustomed to buy bread 
made and sold by cooperatives for one-half the cost in the 
United States. They have created their own credit insti- 
tutions. They have reduced the cost of insurance 10 
per cent. They conduct a large printing enterprise and 
maintain their own college. 


“In Scotland there has also been a remarkable develop- 
ment of the cooperative movement. The Scottish co- 
operatives have a shoe factory with 1,200 employes. One 


of their newest factories manufactures 1,500 different 
items. 


“In Sweden the cooperatives have become known as 
‘the trust busting movement.’ Notable examples are their 
manufacture of flour, electric light bulbs, rubber goods. 
In Sweden 75 per cent of the farm homes have electric 
light, as contrasted with seven per cent in Missouri and 
eight per cent in Kansas. Sweden today has more people 
employed than it had in 1929. 

“The International Cooperative Congress, at its last 
meeting, had representatives from 41 nations, representing 
100,000,000 members of cooperative societies. It was a 
people’s League of Nations.” 


ORGANIZED LABOR AND THE COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


This subject was discussed by John W. Edelman, re- 
search secretary of the American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers. “Things are happening. There is a rapid 
growth of understanding of the importance of cooperation 
between farmers and workers. Workers’ groups have a 
particular interest in better housing. Some of the limited 
dividend corporations that have been started to provide 
housing will become cooperatives and must become co- 
operatives. Under the leadership of the Newspaper Guild 
in Philadelphia a group medicine plan is being developed 
by two trade unions. Progressive elements in organized 
labor are giving increased recognition to the cooperative 
movement. More and more the alert and aggressive trade 
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unionists are regarding participation in the cooperative 
movement as an obligation of the trade unionist. Un- 
fortunately, organized labor is still in the beginning of its 
fight even for the right to organize. Some of the most 
elementary victories must still be won. When organized 
labor wins its constitutional right to organize, the labor 
movement will be found more active in the support of the 
cooperative movement. 

“In addition to voluntary cooperation, and a strong 
trade union movement, we need more experiments in pub- 
lic ownership. We need more adult education. Coopera- 
tives are not enough to reorganize a stubborn capitalistic 
‘society. 

“Important instances of cooperation between the two 
movements are as follows: The Wisconsin Federation 
of Labor recently passed a resolution approving the pur- 
poses and principles of the cooperative movement. The 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers has encouraged 
cooperatives, and other instances might be cited. The pro- 
gressive labor groups are gathering power as a force 
working for social change.” 


Tue NEGRO AND ConSUMERS’ COOPERATION 


J. L. Reddix, president of the Consumers’ Cooperative 
Trading Company of Gary, Indiana, in an address, said: 
“Tn consumers’ cooperation the Negro has found a new 
hope. As an instance of a well organized effort to estab- 
lish a cooperative in an impoverished Negro community, 
the remarkable story of the Consumers’ Cooperative Trad- 
ing Company of Gary is related. A study group met for 
18 months, considering the economic situation. In Janu- 
ary, 1932, one half of the Negro population of 20,000 was 
on relief. At that time fepresentatives of 20 families met 
at a high school to discuss their economic problems. 
With a capital of $24.00 a cooperative buying club was 
formed. By December 15 of that year the club had 
grown into a full-fledged store. It had a manager and 
one clerk. 

“Today this organization has a modern store and meat 
market on the main thoroughfare of the city. It has more 
than 400 members and seven employes. The total busi- 
ness done in 1935 was over $35,000. A credit union has 
been organized among the members of the cooperative. 
The members have adopted a plan for development over 
a period of five years calling for the organization of three 
branch stores, a gas station, a bakery and dairy. The 
program of cooperation is one of mutual self-help. It is 
only through self-help that any group may lift itself. But 
the principles of true cooperation will not permit the 
teaching of racialism, nationalism or any of the other 
‘isms’ of selfishness. We sincerely believe that it is only 
through consumers’ cooperation that a true democracy can 
be maintained in America in which minority groups may 
retain their self-respect. We have also noted the won- 
derful educational results that come when workers sit on 
a board of directors of a consumers’ cooperative.” 


Towarp A CooPpERATIVE Economic Democracy 


E. R. Bowen, general secretary of the Cooperative 
League in the U.S.A., said that one of our basic difficul- 
ties is that although automatic power production has 
brought us into an age of potential plenty, we have not 
as yet developed an adequate system of distribution. “It 
will be to our eternal disgrace if we fail to develop the 
economic system of distribution necessary to divide plenty 
justly among all the people. ... Why should we in Amer- 
ica not evolve directly into economic democracy by using 
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the tools of political, educational and religious democracy 
our forefathers gave us. America needs to look to Scan- 
dinavia and Great Britain to find the answer which coun- 
tries more nearly like ourselves, with years of democratic 
experience, are adopting. In those countries political 
democracy has not been given up but instead is being re- 
enforced and extended to the building of an economic 
democracy as well. 

“In Great Britain and Scandinavia the people are 
organizing democratically as consumers to take over own- 
ership of industry. There consumers’ cooperatives now 
number in their membership over half the families and 
are rapidly absorbing the present capitalistic system with- 
out violence or dictatorship.” To build a cooperative eco- 
nomic democracy in the United States, said Mr. Bowen, 
immediate emergencies must be met. Financial institu- 
tions must be cooperatively owned by the people. Utili- 
ties should be taken over and reorganized as cooperatives. 
Consumers’ cooperatives should be organized and begin- 
ning with retailing, should extend through wholesaling, 
manufacturing and mining to reorganizing the industrial 
system. Homes, farms and personal property should be 
individually owned. Collective bargaining by vocational 
groups is as necessary as consumers’ organization. So- 
cial religion, adult education and progressive politics are 
also needed. “The church should provide the inspiration 
to help achieve the goal of a cooperative democracy of 
peace and plenty for all.” 


Tue Propucer-CoNSUMER RELATIONSHIP 


Critical consideration of the cooperative movement was 
provided in the form of an address on the relation of 
producer and consumer cooperatives by Adolph Krahl, 
director of public relations of the Pure Milk Association, 
Chicago. Mr. Krahl, a former Methodist minister, spoke 
out of practical experience in the Chicago dairy district 
and about a trip to European cooperatives. Mr. Krahl 
said he saw little hope of the cooperative movement mak- 
ing progress in economic reorganization “unless coopera- 
tive leaders grow socially as the business grows physically. 
Dealing with difficult situations, having to show results, 
cooperative leaders are soon in danger of losing the ideals 
they had when they entered the movement. The city con- 
sumer does not understand cooperation among the farm- 
ers. His prejudices are fed by the metropolitan press.” 
In Europe some cooperative leaders, when asked about 
their interest in agriculture, said that their purpose was 
to get “cheap food to our members.” In other words, 
“organized consumer groups in Europe took the same at- 
titude toward farm producers as unorganized consumers 
do in the American cities.” The city consumer must 
recognize that the farmer is entitled to the same standard 
of living as the city dweller. In Denmark, the farmers 
have not “organized everything,” notwithstanding reports 
to the contrary. Farmers and city dwellers are frequently 
aligned against each other in the parliament. In Sweden 
all the evidence indicated that the situation was different. 
The Swedish cooperative movement seems to have 
achieved what others have not, namely, a sensible coopera- 
tion between the farm producer and the city consumer. 
Only the Swedes have been smart enough to build in a 
way so that all could get together. The American farmer 
has cooperated frequently because he had to. Is the city 
consumer in the United States ready to talk turkey with 
the farmer? Is the city consumer ready to bargain with 
the farmer on a basis of equality in a standard of living? 
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“The time is ripe for the city consumer and the farmer 
producer in the United States to unite through the co- 
operative movement to secure economic justice. Present 
conditions sound a challenge for these two groups to work 
together for the common good.” 

At various times throughout the Seminar the producer- 
consumer relation was considered. It was reported that 
in England every employe of a consumers’ cooperative 
society carries a union card and that the right of collec- 
tive bargaining is universally recognized by cooperatives. 
But it was pointed out more than once that even within 
so inclusive an organization as the consumers’ cooperative 
society there still remain some elements of conflict in in- 
terest between employer and employe, and conflicts be- 
tween consumer organization and producer organization. 
The consensus seemed to be that no system could be 
found which would eliminate all conflict of interest ; that 
trade union organization was necessary; that certain 
types of producers’ cooperatives were necessary ; that the 
cooperative movement was dependent upon intelligent po- 
litical action on the part of citizens; but that taken all in 
all the consumers’ cooperative movement seemed to offer 
perhaps the most significant reduction in conflict of in- 
terests and the greatest promise for social integration. 
It was also contended that a society which made possible 
plenty for all would remove the cause of most of our 
present economic conflicts which spring from fear, inse- 
curity and lack of adequate means to live a good life. 


Wuat ArE AMERICAN CHURCHES DoING? 


Rev. J. R. Thomas of Kansas City described the efforts 
of a group of Christian workers in Kansas City who have 
met since November, 1934, to consider consumers’ co- 
operation as a technique of Christian brotherhood and the 
opportunity of the church to supply dynamic. A part of 
the group formed the Kingdom of God Fellowship. 
Prayer groups were organized in the various churches. 
In one denomination there are 55 such groups. There 
has also been an educational committee. Speakers were 
sent to various groups. Schools for adults were con- 
ducted one night a week for six weeks and then the con- 
sumers’ cooperative education club was organized for fur- 
ther study. It appointed research commissions. 

“Out of the report and recommendations of the com- 
mission on grocery stores came Cooperative Services, Inc. 
Our first venture is a grocery store set up around a self- 
help cooperative in an industrial district. We expect 
soon to have a number of stores in operation. It would 
be difficult indeed to visualize the growth of the coopera- 
tive movement in Kansas City separate and apart from 
the churches. In the church, as in no other situation, was 
to be found the spiritual basis upon which to build this 
essentially Christian movement. On the other hand, it 
has been possible for the churches to open their doors to 
us because we have conducted our schools solely as edu- 
cational groups and have not attempted to use the church 
for organizational purposes.” Mr. Thomas believes that 
many ministers “are recapturing the spirit of the early 
church” as they face real live situations. The minister 
has of necessity ministered to all parties engaged in social 
conflict. “Today, with the economic situation rapidly be- 
coming acute, he must use his strategic position for lead- 
ership, lest the whole church go down in chaos. .. . It 
is not enough for men simply to pray at the same altar. 
Some way of life must be found by which all men can 
live the spirit of that altar. The feeling grows among 
the laity that the good things of life must be shared among 
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the followers of Christ and that the minister must show 
the way.” 

Rev. Ellis Cowling of Thorntown, Indiana, described 
his experiences in two rural parishes. At Gurnee, IIl., 
“the people of the church, having had a background of 
liberal preaching through the years, followed their minis- 
ter in his interest in cooperation. The first organization 
was a cooperative unemployed league and _ self-help 
organization. Through it 15 families helped one another. 
In addition, cooperative education was carried on and the 
principles and methods of cooperation were taught, with 
the result that some of the members of the self-help co- 
operative began buying with their relief allowances 
through the cooperative trading company located in Wau- 
kegan, Ill.” 

The second step was the organization of a community 
credit union. Churchmen took the lead. Most of the 
original board of directors were church members. Mem- 
bership in it was open, however, to any resident in the 
township. Adults and young people were encouraged to 
read cooperative literature and to attend institutes con- 
ducted by the Central States Cooperative League. The 
social science deparment of the high school has given time 
and attention to the cooperative movement. “When the 
minister becomes interested in cooperatives,” said Mr. 
Cowling, “he is no longer interested in simply building up 
the church as an institution. He becomes interested in 
changing the life pattern of men both in and out of the 
church.” Mr. Cowling also pointed out the difficulties of 
the prophetic minister, who is expected to comfort and 
encourage church members, and also expected to convert 
those outside the church. When he tries to convert those 
inside the church to new ways of living, he may encoun- 
ter obstacles in the form of honest surprise and opposi- 
tion. Such a minister is in the position of receiving finan- 
cial support from the people he is trying to convert. 

In the course of discussion Rev. Frank Sheldon of Mil- 
waukee told of the efforts of a group of clergymen and 
laymen, largely professional people, in Oklahoma City, 
to reduce funeral costs. One hundred individuals paid 
$100 each to establish the Guardian Foundation which in 
turn established the Guardian Funeral Home. The 
Foundation then sold “service bonds” to families at $35.00 
per bond. These families were assured of funeral services 
at cost plus 10 per cent. The Guardian Foundation was 
able to cut funeral costs 50 per cent below prevailing 
prices. Its efforts were opposed in many ways by persons 
engaged in the undertaking business. Seventeen bills 
were introduced into the Oklahoma legislature in an effort 
to hamper the work of the Foundation. Efforts were 
made to deprive the Foundation of its source of supplies. 
Although the Foundation is not technically a cooperative, 
it has taught its members something about the possibilities 
of collective action. Many persons have learned the ex- 
tent to which funeral costs can be reduced and many 
ministers have had a practical lesson in the degree of op- 
position that develops when an effort is made to carry 
on activities of this sort. 


ACTIONS AND FINDINGS 


Representatives of college cooperatives in 11 states met 
and organized the National Committee on Students’ Co- 
operatives in order to promote cooperative cafeterias, 
book stores, houses, gas stations and cleaning and press- 
ing shops. The secretary is William H. Moore, 5757 
University Ave., Chicago. The National Committee aims 
to act as a clearing house for information on the experi- 
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ence of students in maintaining cooperatives. There have 
been many demonstrations that students can run business 
enterprises democratically on a non-profit basis. 

In the course of discussions members of the Seminar 
made declarations as follows: The cooperative move- 
ment uses the methods of democracy; we should either 
abandon Christianity or establish a more Christian eco- 
nomic order; the cooperative movement promises a situa- 
tion in which Christianity has a better chance to function; 
religion at its best is cooperative. 

The Seminar was closed with a service of dedication led 
by Rev. U. M. McGuire. The service of dedication was 
suggested by Dr. Holt, the chairman. A proposal came 


from the floor that the greetings of the Seminar be sent ~ 


to the Student Volunteer Movement convention, which 
was also in session at Indianapolis. Such greetings were 
duly dispatched and called attention to the fact that the 
frontiers of Christianity are no longer solely geographical 
but include great areas in social and economic relations. 

The Seminar unanimously adopted the following state- 
ment of findings drawn up by the committee, of which 
Gardner Lattimer, a layman of Columbus, Ohio, was the 
chairman. 

“We the delegates to the Sightseeing Seminar on Con- 
sumers’ Cooperation make the following recommendations 
to the Federal Council of Churches and the religious 
bodies taking part in the Seminar: 

“We greatly appreciate the willingness of Dr. Kagawa 
to make his tour in this time of emergency. We are even 
grateful for the challenge of Dr. Kagawa’s own consistent 
practicing of what he preaches. We are convinced that 
the cooperative movement is one of the major techniques 
in making possible the Kingdom of God on earth. 

“We believe that the churches and religious organiza- 
tions have an opportunity to supply dynamic and motiva- 
tion for this most promising movement. We are con- 
vinced that the churches must concern themselves with 
the goal that the movement seeks. 

“Various church bodies have on past occasions in re- 
cent years made declarations in favor of encouraging 
cooperatives. We believe the organizations already with- 
in the local churches should study the cooperative move- 
ment as exemplified in the uniquely challenging life of Ka- 
gawa, and also as the movement has developed in the 
United States and other countries. The churches should 
ce! to cooperate with other community groups in this 
study. 

“We believe that Kagawa’s tour of the United States 
cannot fail to stimulate unprecedented interest in the co- 
operative movement in this country. The churches should 
endeavor to direct this growing interest into active par- 
ticipation in cooperative enterprises. 

“We recommend that the various church bodies should 
hold other Seminars throughout the country on the rela- 
tion of the church to the cooperative movement, and that 
interested agencies should more widely disseminate the 
literature on the movement.” 


CurrRENT LITERATURE 


Consumers’ Cooperation. INFORMATION SeERviIcE for September 
7, 1935. 5 cents each; $3.00 a hundred. A concise review of re- 
cent developments. 

Consumers’ Cooperation. Edited by E. R. Bowen. New York, 
The Cooperative League. $1.00 a year. The monthly organ of the 
consumers’ cooperative purchasing movement in the U 

A Short Introduction to Consumers’ Cooperation. By Ellis 
Cowling. Bloomington, IIl., Central States Cooperative League. 
1935. 15 cents. 48 pp. An interpretation by a clergyman. 
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The Discovery of the Consumer. By Mrs. Sidney Webb. New 
York, The Cooperative League. 15 cents. 32 pp. A brief analysis 
ot the fundamentals of society based on consumers’ cooperative 
organization. 

Secking a New World Through Cooperatives. By Carl R, 
Hutchinson. New York, The Methodist Book Concern. 1935, 
25 cents. 62 pp. A pamphlet for study and discussion. Useful 
for individuals and particularly for study groups. 

Organization and Management of Consumers’ Cooperative Asso- 
ciations and Clubs. Washington, D. C., U. S. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1934. 10 cents. 71 pp. A 
practical handbook, including model by-laws. 


Kagawa and Cooperatives. Edited by V. E. Marriott. Chicago, 
The Kingdom of God Fellowship, 19 S. LaSalle St.. 1935. 10 cents, 
For quantity prices write E. R. Bowen, 167 West 12th Street, New 
York, N. Y. A brief account of Kagawa’s life and excerpts from 
his writings dealing with the cooperative movement. 


OrcAnizaTIoNs THat HeLtp CoNSUMERS 


Following is a partial list of organizations prepared to assist 
consumers : 

Cooperative League in the U.S.A., 167 West 12th Street, New 
York, N. Y. The national educational agency of the consumers’ 
cooperative movement. 

Regional Cooperative Leagues. 

Central States Cooperative League, 1410 N. Main Street, 
Bloomington, IIl. 

Eastern States Cooperative League, 112 E. 19th Street, 
New York, 

Northern States Cooperative League, Sexton Building, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Public Ownership League, 127 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
assists groups interested in promoting local public ownership 
projects. 

Credit Union National Association, Madison, Wis., can tell you 
how to organize a credit union, 

Farm Credit Administration, Washington, D.C., charters credit 
unions and has useful educational material; also assists coopera- 
tives in rural areas. 

Consumers Division, Department of Labor, Washington, D.C, 
makes valuable reports. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, Washington, 
D.C., publishes practical pamphlet material. 

Division of Self-Help Cooperatives, Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration, Washington, D.C., advises self-help cooperatives 
and publishers. 

Tennessee Valley Associated Cooperatives, Knoxville, Tenn., as- 
sists cooperatives in the area served by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 


In the Current Periodicals 


Christian Century. January 1, 1936. 

Fowler, Bertram B. “Credit Comes to the Masses.”—The story 
of the development of the credit union idea with special reference 
to the United States. There are now more than 3,500 credit unions. 
They have a membership of 825,000. In the United States credit 
unions have for the most part been organized among the employes 
of industrial organizations. “The trend now is toward the forma- 
tion of rural community credit unions.” Credit unions are small 
cooperative banks carrying on very simple procedure. Credit union 
receives deposits from and makes loans to its members. It serves 
their short term credit needs. The idea behind the credit union 
is that within the community will be found all the funds necessary 
to meet the credit needs of the people if the funds are pooled ina 
cooperative way. 


Survey Graphic. (New York.) January, 1936. 

Fowler, Bertram B. “Meet the Co-ops.”—A journalist’s inter- 
pretation of the activities of more than 7,000 consumers’ coopera: 
tives in the United States. Numerous illustrations are given, pat- 
ticularly of large developments in the Middlewest, where coopera- 
tive purchasing has expanded considerably throughout the depres- 
sion. The Cloquet, Minn., a very famous cooperative, noted for 
its low cost of distribution, is described. Examples of large co- 
ops that have gone into manufacturing are given. The tremendous 
expansion in the distribution of oil and gasoline is fully treated. 
“All the big groups of cooperators have their educational organi- 
zations. Throughout the West this winter, groups of cooperators 
will be meeting to study the philosophy and technique of coopera- 
tion.” Large numbers of young people are studying the coopera- 
tive movement. 
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